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OLD SONGS AND NEW SAWS. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


A voLUME of old sea-songs makes interesting 
reading. It is all so archaic, so old-fashioned, yet 
fresh withal. The days are so far off when 
sailors were crimped and their Susans waved lily 
hands while their Annas died—when Neptune 
and Freedom claimed equal parts in the ‘snug 
little island, and the sea existed chiefly for the 
benefit of Britannia and her ships—when one 
Englishman could lick three Frenchmen, and 
the cry that Britons never shall be slaves went 
up to heaven in one of the proudest shouts the 
world has ever heard—when the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada was still a living fact in 
the hearts and minds of our brave, bluff, grog- 
drinking blue-jackets, inspiring them with con- 
fidence and honouring themselves in their pre- 
decessors—those days are all so far off now as 
to almost belong to another era and another 
race; for that sentiment of national glory and 
honour which they embodied has become as an 
idle dream. If Dibdin were to write in the 
same spirit to-day, he would be assailed by the 
press as a brutal and unimaginative Jingo ; and 
it would be incontestably shown how far out 
he was in his calculations, and how, instead of 
success commercial, military, or naval, we Britons 
are doomed to failure all round—instead of 
victory, it is we who shall have to bite the dust, 
and submit to defeat in any European war that 
may come. 

Perhaps it is so. With our ‘hearts of oak’ 
may have gone the gallant tars who manned 
them. Under present conditions the fighting 
force of a ship is greater, but the fighting value 
of the men is less than in the olden time. It is 
not men so much as machinery—not fighters so 
much as scientific mechanicians who crowd that 
huge floating workshop. Valour is at a discount, 
but a good eye is as priceless as was once a 
stout heart ; and the stoker and engineer in 
their stifling dogholes are of infinitely more 
importance than the blue-jackets on deck—pic- 


turesque, breezy, well-disciplined, but more 
automatic than in the old boarding and in- 
dividual times. This change of function may 
have really touched the temper of the service. 
Undoubtedly it is less rough than in the old 
grog-loving days, Not even Rudyard Kipling, 
the most masculine of our modern writers, would 
put out songs such as ‘Nothing like Grog,’ ‘The 
Flowing Can,’ ‘The Sailor’s Sheet-anchor’—said 
sheet-anchor being ‘Grog, smiling Grog’—with 
others of like character. In a day when great 
lords forbid the sale of so much as a glass of beer 
on their estates, and force all their hotels and 
wayside inns to be teetotal, the praises of ‘Grog’ 
would not be well received, and the ‘can of 
flip’ is out of date. All other things have under- 
gone this law of change. The dainty tastes and 
philanthropic softness by which this generation is 
distinguished, have robbed the navy of its former 
discomforts ; and the danger now is, not of un- 
necessary hardship but of undue coddling, by 
which our sailors, like our soldiers, will be ren- 
dered less fit for the rough work of war than were 
their less delicately handled and more Spartan- 
bred predecessors. Be that as it may, the sea- 
songs of nigh a hundred years ago breathe a 
spirit for which one may look in vain airong our 
modern utterances, and we have instead a string 
of sayings—a set of principles utterly at vari- 
ance with all we have as yet ever known or 
honoured. 

For the old war-cry embodied in our patriotism 
we have substituted a something we call cos- 
mopolitanism, which we make synonymous with 
civilisation, while patriotism or love of one’s 
country is dismissed as Jingoism, the which is as 
a word accursed. We are told that monopoly is 
base, mean, selfish—the very antipodes of that 
altruism which as Christians it is our bounden 
duty to practise, which as civilised men is the sign 
and seal of our moral and intellectual culture. 
We are to have no monopoly, neither of country 
nor family. A very charming writer has told 
us so, and has shown—to his own satisfaction, 
at all events—what a sadly selfish and immoral 
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thing patriotism is. No more sea-songs glorying 
in our own prowess and the defeat of our foes. 
Instead of these, pretty little piping pans, 
lauding universal peace, which we are somehow 
to inaugurate by giving up all pretensions to 
superiority everywhere, by generously opening 
the gates whereby our enemies may come to 
afternoon tea in our citadel, and our rivers may 
be made available for their ships of war to 
fraternise with our house-boats. It is a lovely 
picture. A doubt may arise in the minds of 
the sceptical whether it be possible or no. But 
then the sceptical, like the Cassandras, are nuis- 
ances. When they fall into the midst of the 
believers, the chances are they will be put out 
like non-paying tenants, deficient as they are in 
their tithe of faith in a new human nature and a 
new cosmopolitan policy. 

One of the modern phrases which covers a great 
deal of ground is that well-worked ‘ fin-de-siécle.’ 
Now nothing is so arbitrary as well as conditional 
as time. Beginning with the rotation of the 
earth, which of itself is not absolutely unchange- 
able, man goes on to the self-made and arbitrary 
numeration of hundreds and thousands of years. 
Our day and night, seasons and the years can 
be accounted for, and their influence on nature, 
and on man with the rest of nature, is a physical 
fact. But when we come to the end of one con- 
ventional batch of years, how in the name of 
fortune should there be any valid change in the 
condition of things human and historic? Why 
should the end of the century excuse—still less 
explain—the sudden outbursts of feminine eccen- 
tricity and of unpatriotic impulse, for both of 
which their apologists think they have said all 
that need be said when they murmur ‘ fin-de- 
sitcle?’ What has this ‘ fin-de-siécle’ to do with 
the queer state of mind which makes certain men 
laugh to scorn the idea of fighting for their 
country should it be invaded? ‘Invaders should 
just once bite of the dust, and not a bit more 
of the island” sounds to them sheer nonsense. 
What does it matter under whose régime we 
live? ‘Give me forty pounds a year, and let 
me live in the sun in Italy, and I would not 
care who governed in England,’ said one of our 
modern patriots. ‘I should prefer Frenchmen to 
my own countrymen,’ said another of the same 
school. ‘The French are artists, and we are not.’ 
*It would be a good thing,’ said a third, ‘if we 
were conquered and ruled by a foreign power ; it 
would make a better amalgam.’ That was his 
translation of the modern idea of a universal 
brotherhood. But these same impartial cosmo- 
politans all demand that Britain should give up 
India, Burma, Egypt, come out of Mashonaland, 
cease to share in the partition of Africa, and 
should bring the Empire down to the nice manage- 
able little dimensions of Holland or Belgium, with 
Scotland for our summer quarters and England 
for our winter, and the Continent to remain as 
now, the waste vat wherein to pour our super- 
fluous margin. 


‘The union of hearts’ is another phrase which 
has travelled beyond its original application. It 
isa phrase full of beautiful suggestions, far more 
beautiful than those rough old injunctions to 
‘stand to their guns’ and ‘conquer again and 
again, which the sea-songs of a former time 
insisted on. This union is always to be accom. 
plished by the strong giving the weak the power 
of damaging and annoying. Set that weaker 
creature on horseback and then make sure that 
he will meekly trot at the heels of a pedestrian 
leader. Put the whip into his hands and the 
raw places well within sight and touch, and then 
make just as sure that he will not flick the lash 
when his own good is to be got out of that other's 
pain. This may be sublime philosophy, but 
somehow it does not quite smack of an unregene- 
rate human nature; and the experiment would 
be hazardous, all things considered. ‘Put your 
trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder 
dry, has a better ring and seems more likely to 
sean right. 

Again, no modern word has done so much 
harm as that tip-tilted sneer of ‘gush. It bans 
all honest enthusiasm and casts the cold shadow 
of contempt on the rose-coloured energies of 
praise. It reduces the expression of patriotism 
to bunkum, and that of personal affection to the 
silliness of sentimentality. Over whatever it passes 
it leaves the traces of blight, and the mildew of 
its poison mars the fairest thought and the 
sweetest emotion. But those old sea-songs are full 
of what the modern ‘fin-de-siécle’ school would 
call ‘gush.’ They are all the lovelier on that 
account, and have all the firmer hold on the 
natural and sincere. When they aver that no 
spot on the globe is so perfect, so beautiful, 
or so happy as England, we may smile; but 
we think that ‘better form’ than the lavish 
abuse of our own country which it is the 
fashion of the day to pour out. When they cele- 
brate our victories wt talk of our flag as a sacred 
emblem which a man would rather die than 
desert, that comes home to our heart more than 
the cynical sneer of the most un-English of 
Englishmen when he affirms that he does not 
even know our flag—would not be able to tell 
it from the German, the French, the Italian, and 
would not care a button for it if he did. Black- 
eyed Susan is somehow a more sympathetic figure 
than the future Mrs ’Awkins. ‘My old Dutch’ 
will never put the extinguisher on ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo ;’ nor does the hero of ‘You can’t ’elp 
likin’ im’ come within hailing distance of ‘'’om 
Bowling.’ Say what we will, there is a spirit in 
these old songs which preserves them alive, for all 
the old-fashioned garb in which they are clothed. 
And between jolly tars and costers we should 
imagine that even the music-hall masher would 
not hesitate as to which make the most pictur- 
esque figures, and which lend themselves most 
easily to song. The coster’s dialect and the sea- 
man’s quaint expletives settle the philological 
point between them—but not in favour of the 
h-less ’Enery. 

What a difference, too, there is between the 
cheery optimism of those old sea-songs and the 

essimism so fashionable at this present time! 
owadays, every one talks bewailingly of his 
luck, and falls ‘foul of the times or Fate, should 
he but get his finger pinched by his own careless 
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ness, or catch an influenza cold after sitting in a 
draught. But the ideal tars whom Dibdin im- 
mortalised found time to praise God, and could be 
cheery and merry with half their members shot 
away, and even snuff and a quid rendered impos- 
sible. There were no lugubrious prophecies then 
of the time when the black and yellow races shall 
be stronger than the white—when all the posses- 
sions now held by Britain will have to be given 
up because taken from her—when the life of 
man shall be nothing but a dull gray monoto- 
nous interlude between two blanks—when even 
family affection and natural instincts shall have 
died out like patriotism and nationality. Man 
was not proved then to be steadily degrading— 
we English shown by that sapient German to 
be the head and front of the decadence. We 
held our own, resisted interference, took with a 
high hand what we wanted, and defied ‘Devil 
or Don’ to do his worst. The former we flouted 
by the grace of God still believed to be working 
inus and for us; the latter we mentally mauled 
on the grand old plea of our general superiority 
to the whole family of Mounseers—otherwise, the 
Latin races. And the sentiment justified itself, 
as it was justified by fact. The bewailers over 
life’s iniquities, and the prophesiers of evil 
days to come, as well as the assertors of our 
national decadence, do not seem to remember 
that they help to bring about the things they 
assert will come. Things cannot ‘be in the air’ 
unless they are put there by the voices of the 
crowd ; and when an evil prophecy has been 
shouted out loud enough and often enough, it 
will surely come to pass. Prophesy a man’s death 
but long enough and your prophecy will be ful- 
filled. And what is true of individual deaths, 
is true of national decadence and national dis- 
aster—to which these Jeremiahs themselves con- 
tribute. 


POMONA* 
By the Author of ‘ Laddie,’ ‘ Tip Cat,’ ‘Lil,’ &e. 
CHAPTER XI. 


What is love? ‘Tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure. 

SHAKESPEARE, 

Ir can easily be imagined what a bewildering 
effect the appearance of Maurice Moore produced 
on Dr Merridew, all the more so as he was 
conscious of having heard the name ; but, having 
always connected it in his mind with a one-eyed 
fisherman catching lobsters, it required a thorough 
readjustment of all his previous ideas to realise 
that Maurice Moore had all along been this tall, 
handsome, young fellow of distinguished appear- 
ance, 
_ And Sage’s radiant face was a revelation too ; 
it was this that first attracted his attention when 
she came into his studio. It was something more 
than a restoration of the peaceful, placid, little 
girl that he knew before she went to Scar ; it was 
4 new little daughter, perfectly happy, standing 
in the full sunshine of content. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


He could not take his eyes off her for a minute, 
and so he did not notice her companion till 
Sage’s voice, with a new ripple of music in it, 
said : ‘Father, this is Mr Maurice Moore ;’ and he 
turned round to find that Maurice Moore was 
not, as he had understood, a one-eyed fisherman. 
It took him all tea-time and the consumption of 
a good many muffins to get used to the idea; and 
he kept stealing furtive little glances at Sage, to 
assure himself that this little daughter of his 
—a dear little girl, no doubt, and, for the matter 
of that, a good deal better than most people’s 
daughters, but still only little, every-day Sage, 
whom he laughed at and teased, whose ear he 
pulled, and whose opinions he pooh-poohed—had 
it in her to secure the friendship of such a man as 
Owen Ludlow ; and, apparently, the love of such 
a young Apollo as this Mr Maurice Moore. He 
always felt that apologetic feeling about his 
children that Touchstone had for Audrey, ‘An 
ill-favoured thing, but mine own’—a feeling quite 
compatible with the greatest love and admiration. 
It is quite comical, sometimes, to see the difficulty 
parents have in recognising that their offspring are 
full-grown men and women, standing on their own 
merits before the eyes of the world; they are 
still ‘my son’ and ‘my daughter,’ and, as such, 
to be modestly depreciated, as one would one’s 
features or the colour of one’s hair, though he 
may be a hero of world-wide renown, and she a 
beanty reigning over the hearts of men. 

‘Come and have a pipe in the next room,’ the 
painter said to Dr Merridew, when tea was over 
and the children were arranging tableaux vivants 
with the vast assistance of Mr Collins’s beautiful 
Oriental costumes, which Warren, the old butler, 
put at their disposal ; and Sage and Maurice were 
examining a portfolio of sketches with long, long 
pauses between each, and low-toned criticisms, 
with heads bent close together over those artistic 
treasures. ‘Come and have a pipe. I think you 
have aright to demand some explanation of this’ 
—with a meaning glance to where Sage and 
Maurice sat in blissful unconsciousness of the 
world outside Eden. 

‘I think I have, the doctor replied rather 


dryly. 

. It was not of malice prepense,’ the painter went 
on. ‘I had no more notion last night of Maurice 
being here to-day than the man in the moon. 


But when I got back from your place, I found 
him established here. You know he was at Scar 
last September ; and I warned him off then, for 
I saw he was getting too fond of your little girl, 
and I knew it was out of the question.’ 

‘Out of the question?’ interrogatively from 
the doctor. 

‘Well, you see he is a poor man.’ 

Dr Merridew’s eyes, that had been fixed on his 
own shabby coat-sleeve and his cuff, somewhat 
fringed at the edge, raised themselves reflectively 
to the well-dressed, nicely-turned-out figure he 
could see through the half-open door by Sage’s 
side; and Mr Ludlow replied to that glance, 
though the feeling it expressed was not put into 
words: ‘You understand as well as I do that 
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riches and poverty are merely comparative terms ; 
and a man is rich or poor exactly in the same 

roportion as his expenses correspond with his 
income. A man with expensive tastes is poor, 
whatever his income may be; and Maurice Moore 
has such tastes.’ 

‘And how has the situation altered since last 
September ?’ 

he painter stammered, and got rather red. 
Just then, he felt that he did not much like Dr 
Merridew ; there was a certain blunt directness 
about him that was tiresome, and bordered on the 
brutal. 

‘ Well, it appears that the lad was rather harder 
hit than I supposed ; and he can’t get Sage out of 
his head. I’ve a liking for the boy; there’s a 
lot of good stuff in him; and when he came in 
last night and said, “I can’t get on without her ; 
and I’ve made up my mind, if she’ll have 
me, to chuck this diplomatic business, and settle 
down to some quieter way of earning my bread 
and butter, which won’t make it necessary to 
spend two guineas while I’m earning one.”’ 

‘And how about the expensive tastes which 
made it out of the question in September ?’ 

‘Come, Dr Merridew, we’re both of us getting 
old fellows now; but from what Sage tells me, 
there was a time when you were not more 
worldly-wise than I was, when, with no prospects 
worth speaking of, I married a penniless girl 
because her.’ 

The doctor grunted moodily: ‘I don’t quite 
see, Mr Ludlow, because one man or even two 
have done a foolish thing, that it is any reason 
for another doing it.’ 

‘Do you know—did Sage tell you?’ the 
painter said, ignoring the doctor’s last very sen- 
sible remark—‘ how curiously alike our experi- 
ence of life has been in some ways?’ And then 
he told the doctor, as he had told Sage, of his 
marriage and his loss, and of the baby girl, who 
would have been the very same age as Sage 
ifi—— And the doctor stretched out his hand 
and wrung Ludlow’s with hearty sympathy and 
tears in his shrewd, sensible eyes. 

There was no reason why this curious simi- 
larity in their past histories should have made 
any difference about Sage and Maurice ; but men 
are so very illogical when their affections are 
concerned, that Ludlow felt as if he had brought 
the most conclusive arguments to bear on the 
subject ; and Dr Merridew felt more than half- 
convinced by them, though he still tried to keep 
up an pe of disapproval. 

‘Well, you must hear what the lad has to say 
about it himself to-morrow. He has all sorts of 
notions of what he can do; and I have always 
felt that he was worth something better than the 
idle society life which does not seem likely to 
lead to anything better. I don’t know what his 
people will say to his change of programme; they 
are smnart sort of people.’ 

The doctor’s face clouded. ‘I won’t have that,’ 
he said. ‘I won’t have my girl marry into a 
family that looks down on her, and thinks she’s 
not a match for their son. I don’t mind their 
being poor, but’ And then he gave a little 
laugh. ‘I’m a nice person, though, to talk in 
this way, when my wife’s family wouldn’t look at 
me, and | married her in spite of it. I don’t 
know if Sage told you that part of the story that 


my wife had to choose between me and her 
family—between poverty and wealth—between 
Dalston and Park ag and she chose me with 
all my drawbacks, and never regretted it. But I 
won’t say that it didn’t give me a bad half-hour 
now and then, when I thought of all she had 
given up; and all the more, perhaps, because she 
never seemed to feel it a bit. And sometimes 
now I get a pang on Sage’s account, when I think 
of the difference it might have made in her life if 
her mother’s people would have looked her up a 
bit.—By Jove, now! I daresay Moore’s fine folk 
would think the better of her if they knew that 
her grandfather was a baronet, and her first- 
cousin one of the richest heiresses in England.— 
But no; thank you. I won’t be indebted to them 
even as far as that ; so we ’ll keep it to ourselves, 
if you please.’ 

And then the children came in to fetch them 
to see the tableaux, and any further revelations 
about Sage’s aristocratic relations were put an 
end to. 

That was the very jolliest Christmas-day there 
ever had been, the boys declared, only the 
evening passed much too quickly. The tableaux 
were awful fun, especially when father and Mr 
Ludlow came and arranged them, and took part 
in them too; and some of them were capital. 
They must have been good, for Sage and Mr 
Moore were never tired of looking at them. And 
then came a splendid snapdragon, and they all 
burned their fingers in fishing out highly spirit- 
uous plums; and then there were games. Mr 
Ludlow seemed to have a never-ending variety to 
suggest ; and in one of these games, in which 
it was necessary for two of the company to go 
outside the room while the others were making 
mysterious arrangements within, these two hap- 
pened to be Dr Merridew and Kitty. 

‘Why did you never tell me about Maurice 
Moore, Kit, you base deceiver ?’ 

‘I’ve told you heaps and heaps about him; 
but you never would pay any attention. Isn't 
he awfully handsome and nice ?” 

‘Then why did you lead me to suppose he 
had only one eye ?’ 

‘Come in! We're quite ready.’ 

This summons savel Dr Merridew from con- 
dign punishment at the hands of his youngest 
daughter. 

Supper, though the boys emphatically described 
it as ‘ripping,’ came all too soon, and though it 
was prolonged by crackers to an almost indefinite 
extent, it came to an end at last; and then Dr 
Merridew declared they must go home imme- 
diately, if not sooner; and the girls went to 
put on their hats, with much open reluctance 
on Kitty’s part, and perhaps even greater reluc- 
tance concealed on the part of Sage. 

As Dr Merridew and the boys were putting on 
their greatcoats in the hall, the doctor found 
Maurice Moore by his side. The doctor felt as 
shy as a girl at this interview with a son-in-law 
presumptive, and he had not spoken two words 
to him all the evening ; and now he did his very 
best to avoid it by sudden officiousness in the 
matter of helping Nigel on with his coat; but 
that impracticable youngster wriggled out of the 

ternal clutches to pull a final cracker that had 
just turned up on the supper table intact, and 
left his father to his fate. 
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It is a great mistake in interviews of this 
description to ascribe all the painful feelings to 
the young suitor. The stern parent, who is 
supposed to inspire such awe and trepidation, 

nerally endures quite as much himself, and 
is as heartily glad when it is over as the most 
bashful and palpitating youth. 

‘Dr Merridew, what time shall I be most likely 
to find you disengaged to-morrow? I hope to 
do myself the pleasure of calling.’ 

A very ungracious grumble about being very 
busy, and its being impossible for a doctor to 
say when he would be disengaged, rose to Dr 
Merridew’s lips ; but he contrived to swallow it, 
and to return a decently civil answer that he 
would probably be at home about three, and 
would be pleased to see Mr Moore, if he was 
kind enough to call. ‘Confound the fellow !’ 
he added internally—‘a stuck-up Jack-a-dandy. 
I can’t think what Sage can see to like in him; 
and if she says anything to me about him, I’ll 
just tell her so.’ 

These were his sentiments going down the steps 
from the house into the street; and then Sage 
slipped her hand under his arm, while the others 
ran on in front, and he pressed the little hand 
tenderly against his side and said: ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me about it, little Sage ?’ 

And she answered: ‘I’ve wanted to ever so 
often; only, you know he went away without 
saying good-bye ; and I did not know he cared ; 
and I thought I should never see him any more. 
—Father, do you like him? 

‘Well, my dear—— Oh yes—of course, very 
much. You see, I’ve hardly had any oppor- 
tunity 

‘Oh, father !’"—reproachfully—‘and he likes 
you so very much.’ 

‘He likes you very much, Sage.’ 

‘Do you think he does? Do you think he 
really can? It seems so impossible.’ 

‘I can’t say I see it in that light myself’? An 
ecstatic little squeeze of his arm. ‘Are you 
, little Sage ?’ 

‘Happy? Father, I’m awfully happy—not just 
in the leer slang ; but really there’s something 
quite awful in being so happy. It almost frightens 
one,’ 

‘God bless you, little Sage.’ And there being 
no one in sight along the street, he kissed her. 


JOHORE TEA. 


‘Wuere is Johore ?’ we can imagine many people 
asking, who may have come across mention of 
the Sultan during his recent visit to Europe and 
America. Little as he may be known to Mr 
Morley’s ‘plain man,’ the Sultan of Johore is 
recognised in official circles as one of the most 
enlightened and progressive of Oriental poten- 
tates, and as actively engaged in developing the 
resources of his little kingdom in quite a remark- 
able manner. 

Johore is on those Straits of Malacca of which 
the late Lord Beaconsfield once uttered a myste- 
rious foreboding on a memorable occasion ; and 
it is now the only independent kingdom in the 
Malay Peninsula. In area it covers about fifteen 
thousand aa miles, and its population is 
probably about two hundred thousand; and, 
Toughly speaking, its borders are within about 


fourteen miles of the British colony of Singapore, 
one of the Straits Settlements. It is bounded 
on one side by the other British settlement of 
Malacca, and on three sides by the sea. Yet 
small as it is, Johore is reputedly one of the 
richest native States in Asia, a fact in no way 
due to the circumstance that within its borders 
is a mountain supposed by some to be the Mount 
Ophir of the Bible, but which in modern times 
has not yielded much of either gold or tin, 
although both have been found at its base. 
Johore is particularly rich in its deposits of tin 
and of iron, and in its virgin forests of valuable 
tropical trees. 

Since the Sultan Abu Bakar came to the 
throne, he has displayed great energy in experi- 
menting on the productivity of the soil. What 
may be called the native products are tapioca, 
cocoa, sago, gambier, and various spices and 
gums, the gambier industry being chiefly in the 
hands of the Chinese, who now outnumber the 
aboriginal Malays. To encourage the industry, 
the Sultan has allowed the Chinese gambier-culti- 
vators to have land rent free and untaxed so long 
as they cultivate it properly ; and charges only 
a small export tax on the gambier and other pro- 
ducts of their holdings. This is why the Chinese 
have settled in such numbers and have prospered 
so remarkably. 

Not content with the native products, however, 
the Sultan has introduced the cultivation of tea, 
coffee, and pepper, with such success that they 
now form the chief products of the kingdom, and 
exceed in value the indigenous products. It is 
to the new Tea industry that we propose to 
devote a few words, because Johore tea is now 
being declared by experts to be superior in 
bouquet and flavour to the best qualities of 
Assam, and even Ceylon tea. 

It is only within the last twelve years that 
tea-planting has commenced, the original plants 
having been hybrid Assam and China plants 
imported from India. At first it was extremely 
difficult to get suitable labour, and labour is an 
important item in a tea-garden, for the whole 
ground has to be dug over three times a year; 
and the bushes need constant tending. But 
coolies are now plentiful, and work cheerfully 
and well for about the equivalent of sixpence a 
day. The skilled labour is performed by Chinese, 
who, of course, are paid better. 

The tea-plant needs a moist heat, and this the 
climate of Johore affords so abundantly that the 
plants flush, or throw out fresh shoots, all the 
year round. It is these young leaves that are 

lucked to make the tea of commerce. The 

ushes are planted in rows about five feet apart, 

with a space of about five feet between each 
bush. Each bush flushes about three times a 
month ; and once a year it flowers, and is then 
pruned. 

The work on the Johore gardens begins at 
daybreak, when at the sound of a horn, men, 
women, and children turn out of their homes 
to pluck the young leaves. The plucking is 
suspended at eleven o’clock, when a horn sum- 
mons the pickers to the ‘go-down,’ to have their 
morning’s work weighed. Payment is by results 
—so much per pound of leaf plucked—and each 

icker receives a ticket for the weight of his 
ket, less the weight of the basket itself. Then 
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at one o'clock the horn sounds again ; and pluck- 
ing is resumed until five P.M. when comes 
anuther summons to the go-down, and another 
weighing with a fresh issue of tickets. 

An industrious picker can, when the flush is 
good, pluck as much as sixty pounds’ weight of 
green leaf in a day, and the best baskets are 
usually made by the women and children, 

In the factory the green leaf is handed over 


-to experienced Chinese operators, who first 


sprinkle the leaves over bamboo trays placed on 
elevated stands. This is to allow the leaf to 
wither, and during this process it is to be handled 
as little as possible. The process of withering is 
much affected by the condition of the weather, 
and it needs long experience to determine when 
it is sufficiently complete. The test is touch and 
colour rather than time, and this is where 
experience is valuable, for an inexpert tea-maker 
may spoil much good leaf by premature or over- 
frequent handling. 

When the leaves are sufficiently withered, they 
are placed in a box which holds about fifty 

unds, to be rolled either with a hand-roller, or 
in large factories with a roller worked by steam. 
The box is given a sort of sliding motion, so that 
the leaf besides being pressed, gets twisted and 
rolled without losing its juice. 

The rolling process occupies an hour ; and the 
next stage is fermentation. The mass of rolled 
leaf is taken out of the box and placed in heaps 
upon a bench, where it is turned over and over 
again by hand, until it gradually loses its original 
green colour and becomes copper in hue. This 
also occupies about an hour; and then the 
coppery, fermented rolls are spread on trays of 
wire-gauze, and placed in a large drying chest 
—called a ‘sirocco’—filled with air heated up 
to two hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Each sirocco will hold four trays, and these are 
placed at different levels, The first batch of leaf 
is placed on the top tray, and after a few minutes, 
is withdrawn, turned over by hand for a while, 
and then placed on the second tray, while the first 
tray is filled with a new lot. The operation is 
repeated until each lot has had four treatments, 
and is thus ‘made.’ 

Of course this method is only adapted to the 
comparatively small gardens of Johore, and would 
be laughed to scorn in the great tea-factories of 
India. 

After the tea is ‘made,’ it has to be sorted, and 
here again experience is everything. The crisp 
leaves are turned into cylinders made of wire 
mesh of different degrees of fineness, As thie 
cylinders revolve, the tea in the top one works 
through the meshes, according to size, into the 
lower cylinder, and so gradually out of that. The 
meshes determine the grades, which are known as 
broken orange-pekoe, orange-pekoe, broken-pekoe, 
pekoe, pekoe-souchong, and souchong, the order 
of merit being in the order named. Rather more 
than one-half, probably about sixty per cent. of a 
making, will be souchongs. 

Now comes the last stage, the weighing and pack- 
ing. If wey made, one pound of ‘made’ tea 
ought to be yielded by four and a quarter pounds 
of green leaf, and this is the basis upon which the 
coolies are paid. After the weighing test, the tea 
has to be carefully tasted, to detect any signs of 
burning, bad rolling, or imperfect fermentation. 


When it passes this ordeal, it is filled into wooden 
boxes of fifty pounds each, lined with lead, and 
soldered down ; but before this is done, the tea 
is passed rapidly through the sirocco again, in 
order to expel any superfluous moisture. 

As quickly as the chests are closed they are 
branded with the mark of the garden, the de. 
scription of tea, the number, and the weight. In 
due time they are sent to Singapore for shipment 
in ‘breaks,’ which is the equivalent of the 
Chinese ‘chops’—parcels of given quality and 
brand. 

Such is tea-making in Johore as at present con- 
ducted. The quality of the tea, as we have said, 
is being recognised as highly superior, especially 
for mixing with China teas. The Johore tea is 
remarkable for its strength, and is thus better 
for blending with more delicate teas than for 
drinking alone ; yet, when freshly and carefully 
infused, it is delicious. 

The Sultan is doing everything to encourage 
this new industry in his dominion, and it 
promises to become a very important one, for the 
soil and climate seem eminently adapted to the 
cultivation of the tea-plant. By-and-by Johore 
will make more out of its tea than out of its tin, 
hitherto the chief source of wealth. 

It was from a Sultan of Johore that we, some 
seventy years ago, received the island of Singa- 
omc and the present Sultan is well versed in 

nglish literature and has more than once visited 
Europe. He wears the Grand Cross of St Michael 
and St George, the Star of India, and several 
German and Chinese Orders. He has the reputa- 
tion of being humane, enlightened, and refined, 
as well as progressive. His capital city, Johore 
Bharu, across the Straits of Malacca from Singa- 
pore, contains some twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants. He has a palace in Singapore, besides 
a couple of palaces in his own territory. He is 
a great lover of horses, is generous and hospit- 
able, has a magnificent service of gold-plate, and 
is the proud possessor of diamonds valued at two 
millions sterling. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


By J. Mactaren Coppan, Author of Muster of His Fate; 
A Soldier and a Gentleman; &e 


CHAPTER XLI,—THE BURDEN ROLLS AWAY. 


Tuat evening Isabel had accorded Alan Ainsworth 
an interview, with the resolution to see him no 
more again for a long time; they were in an 
impasse, she urged; nothing could be done at 
present ; George was in a condition in which it 
would be mean and cruel to trouble him ; there 
fore, she pleaded that Alan should seek no more 
to see her until the situation was much more 
propitious. 

‘But, you see, dear heart,’ said Alan, ‘ that our 
difficulty must remain locked so long as we keep 
back the key of it,’ 

‘I know, Alan, I know!’ said she. ‘But, when 
I saw George looking so broken down with his 
journey, and so ashamed of his mistakes, how 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. LI 
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could I say what I had meant to say? To beat 
down an already bruised spirit !—to add a crueller 
stroke, perhaps, than any he had yet endured !— 
no, I could not do that! And then to have it 
thought that I had said what I had said because 
he is a ruined man !’ 

‘No one who knows you, Isabel,’ said he, 
‘would ever think that! The fear of that may 
be dismissed. No doubt, it will be painful to 
Suffield to hear what must be said. But after all, 
my own dear, it must be said—must it not ?—and 
every day’s delay makes the saying only harder. 
And there are critical operations which it is 
kinder to perform at once, however ill able a man 
may seem to bear them.’ ie 

*I suppose there are,’ said she. ‘1 know it is 
said there are—But it seems to me, Alan, that 
you have not much pity for George.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Isabel. If he loves you at all 
as I do, I know how terribly he will feel when he 
is told he must give you up. It will be like the 
very prospect—the pang !—of death! The world 
will seem to end !—the whole universe to rush 
to chaos !’ 

‘Do you love me so much, then? 

‘I love you,’ said he, ‘as I love my life.’ 

‘But,’ said she, with a spark of her old spirit, 
‘does not a true lover say to his mistress that he 
loves her better than life ? 

‘That, my sweetheart,’ said he, ‘is the nonsense, 
the hyperbole, of love. I wish you to live, and 
myself to live also, that we may live together ; 
therefore, I love you as my life.’ 

‘Yes, said she. ‘Give me your hand, that I 
may feel strong. Poor George !—I am a foolish, 


weak woman! I never thought I was!—Did 
you ever think I was?’ 

‘You are not, my love!’ said he. ‘This is a 
very difficult and trying time for you !—it would 
be for the strongest woman! It is your strength 
—your true strength—that makes you feel and 
behave as if you were weak !—the strength of 
your affections, the strength of your pity for 
George, and the strength of your regard for your 
uncle and aunt !—Another woman without your 
strength of tenderness would disregard or sweep 
away these feelings, and, in her absolutely selfish 
weakness, appear strong.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘1 think you are right !—I hope 
you are !—Tell me, love, I am not weak, and then 

shall be strong !’ 

‘Let me help you in this,’ said he. 
go to George and ask him to release you. 


‘Let me 
It is 


I only right that I should do that, since it is I 


who have put you in the wrong with him !—with 
my obstinate folly in trying to make a position 
before I spoke to you !’ 
‘It seems to me very mean,’ said she, ‘to put 
ou as a kind of buffer between him and myself. 
don’t think I can do that, Alan, At any rate 


Don’t you think that will be best?’ 

‘I think that will be a good thing to do,’ he 
answered, 

‘She may be harder than my uncle would have 
been,’ said Isabel ; ‘but she is a woman, and she 
may better understand—especially since she was 
not at all anxious, a year ago, that I should marry 
George. I will go to her to-morrow, then, 

‘And you will tell her all that must be told 
—wou't you?’ 


| let me go to my aunt first and tell her all. 


*T will.’ 

At that moment the maid-servant announced 
‘Mr Suffield, and turning their heads, they saw 
George standing in the doorway. They held each 
other’s hand. Isabel’s impulse was to snatch her 
hand away ; but Alan held it, and still held it 
tight as they rose together to receive George. 
The meaning of the situation was so unmistak- 
able, that none of the three said a word for an 
instant. At length George spoke. ‘May I ask 
you, Mr Ainsworth, to leave my cousin and me 
alone a little while ?’ 

‘I should like to have a word with you before 
you go, Mr Suffield, said Ainsworth. ‘I shall be 
in the dining-room.’ 

‘May I sit down, Bell?’ said George, when 
Ainsworth had gone. 

‘Sit, George! sit!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, why 
have you come out, weak and ill as you are ?’ 

‘My father told me,’ said he, ‘something under 
which I couldn’t rest : 1 had to get up and come 
to you, Bell! He suspects 1 have made another 
mistake !—that I have got you to promise to be 
my wife, without getting your proper love! Is 
that true, Bell? Answer me, dear !’ 

‘I have done you a great wrong,’ said she. ‘I 
have committed a blunder—a shameful blunder— 
for which I ought to be punished. I am ashamed 
of myself, George, and—I have to ask your 
forgiveness !’ 

He looked on her with uncontrollable longing 
and pain ; but he said nothing. 

‘I have led you to believe,’ she continued, 
‘that I loved you enough to marry you !—I1 love 
you, George ; but not enough !—not in that way ! 
—not as you ought to be loved by a wife !—But 
if you wish me to keep my promise, I will 
keep it!’ 

e still had his eyes fixed on her; but he said 
nothing. She slipped to her knees by him and 
hid her face on his knee, while she took his 
hand. He drew his hand quickly away—it was 
the only sign he gave of resentment—and they 
remained thus silent for some moments. 

‘It is Ainsworth ?’ said he, at length. 

‘Yes, she answered. 

There was another pause ; and then he put his 
hand in Isabel’s: she kissed it. 

‘You forgive me, then?’ said she, raising her 
eyes to meet his. 

‘Forgive you, Bell?’ said he quietly, though 
there was a fevered light in his eye. ‘We won't 
use that word. I am sure you meant me ouly 
kindness !’ 

*I did, George !—I did!’ 

‘It has been all a mistake, I can see,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘It is a good thing that this has hap- 
pened now. If it had happened a month ago, I 
don’t know how I would have taken it! I take 
it now quietly, you see, he said with a wry smile. 

‘Oh, don’t, George!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
talk so bitterly !’ 

‘It is bitter to lose you, Bell, said he—‘ but, 
no; I won’t complain! I had no business to 
think of marrying !—I was no more than a con- 
ceited boy fresh from school !—I have discovered 
I am only a boy !—not fit to be trusted with 
anything !—And when I am well, I am going to 
make a new start !—as you will, Bell !’ 

‘And you will let me be good to you, my poor 
George !’ said Isabel. 
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‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t pity me, Bell!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I can’t stand it !—Give me one kiss, 
Bell!’ She kissed him: now that she felt the 
close bond that had bound them was dissolved, 
she could do that without reluctance. ‘It is 
over !’ said he.—-‘ But, Bell, you mustn’t ask me to 
see him yet awhile !—Tell him I understand what 
he would say !—I don’t blame him !—but I can’t 
see him !’ 

And so in haste he took his hat and went 
away. Isabel turned to find Ainsworth in the 
dining-room. 

‘It is over, Alan, said she, when she had 
delivered George’s message. ‘And I feel mean 
and ashamed. Please leave me, dear. I cannot 
bear to talk now !’ 

And he also went away, and left Isabel alone. 

Next day she went again to Rutland Gate, 
desperately resolved to have her way with her 
uncle in the matter of the money. He was out 
—gone to see the Padiham agent about the sur- 
render of the house—but her aunt was in her 
room, and sent word that she wished to see her. 
Isabel found her emptying boxes and wardrobes 

reparatory to the migration to Lancashire. She 
led Isabel for having almost frightened the 
life out of her, when she had found her son had 
gone out the a night; and was in a 
generally resentful mood. 

‘It is strange, Bell,’ said she, ‘that you should 
not have known your own mind when you gave 
George your promise !’ 

‘It was my own heart I did not know, aunt.’ 

‘Mind or heart, it comes to the same thing,’ 

‘I deceived myself. I thought I could marry 
George -without the complete love you should 
have for the man you will spend your life with.’ 

‘Fiddle-de-dee !’ said her aunt impatiently. 
‘What should a girl know of the complete love 
you talk about?’ 

‘The nature God has given you, replied Isabel, 
‘will tell you that, if you are not too foolish to 
understand it.’ 

‘No, it won't, Bell,’ said her aunt—‘ however 
hard you listen. Only being in love can teach 
you that—if not with one man, then with another. 
And you have known Alan Ainsworth lon 
enough, and surely you have known him wel 
enough, to have understood all about the necessity 
of your complete love before you gave your 
promise to George ?’ 

‘I did understand, said she humbly. ‘But I 
thought he did not care for me. He was only 
holding back because of my wretched money, and 
because he wanted to make a position of his own 
first !—Why are you so hard, aunt? Why do 
"7 make it so difficult for me to tell you about 
it? 

‘Hard, Bell? You talk like a silly girl! If 
I am hard, it is because I am a woman and can 
understand! I do not blame you for having 
fallen in love with Mr Ainsworth ; I blame you 
for getting yourself engaged to my son, while 
you were really in love with the other man! It 
is for that I blame you!’ 

‘I am to blame. I do not seek to excuse 
myself. But I cannot help thinking, aunt, that 
if George and I had got engaged to each other a 
year ago, you would have been very glad to hear 
we had broken the engagement off as quickly as 
now! 


Her aunt looked at her angrily; but Isabel 
endured the look, and it fell. 

‘You are a wicked girl to think so!—much 
more, to say so!’ said her aunt. 

‘And why, aunt,’ said Isabel, ‘is it wicked to 
speak the truth? It is not always kind or right 
to speak the truth, but you have driven me now 
to speak it !’ 

‘Driven you? Because I have said you were 
to blame for engaging yourself to my son when 
you cared for another man? Because I feel for 
my son when you have bruised him when he’s 
already crushed ? 

‘No, aunt! It is not that !—it is not that!— 
It is none of these things! You know it is not! 


It is that you are hard and unsympathetic! You 


are a woman, and a mother; you feel for your 
son, but you feel nothing for me !—you do not 
care what may become of me!—And do I not 
feel for George? The pain of the pain I must 
give him has been upon me for days and days !— 
But you do not understand! You do not care 
to understand !—You are not interested in me! 
You never were! You never loved me, aunt! 
Never !’ 

‘You were always a rebellious child, Bell !~ 
And now you wag an ungrateful and wicked 
tongue 

But Isabel was now stricken with distress, 
Her strained feelings had given way and pro- 
duced these jangling plaints, and she trembled 
with the excitement of them. 

‘Forgive me, aunt!’ said she. ‘It is indeed 
wicked and ungrateful to talk to you like that! 
—I don’t know what has come to me !—But, oh, 
you do not know what I have endured for days! 
—Forgive me, dear !’ 

She impulsively embraced her aunt, who 
leaned her leal on her shoulder and wept. 

‘Oh, wicked, wicked creature that I am!’ cried 
Isabel.—‘ But why, dear, why were you so hard 
with me? Why would you not understand how 
it had come about ?” 

And these two women embraced and kissed 
each other, and understood each other better in 
that hour than they had all their lives before. 

‘I must see Uncle George,’ said Isabel, when 
the emotions of both had been assuaged some- 
what. ‘I wonder if he is come in? 

Her aunt made inquiry; found he had re- 
turned, and told Isabel he was waiting for her 
in the library. 

‘Well, my lass,’ said he, when she had entered 
the library and he had closed the door. 

Her self-control gave way utterly, and she 
threw herself sobbing into her uncle’s arms. 

‘There, my lass !—there!’ he murmured, pat- 
ting her shoulder. ‘Thou’rt wi’ thy owd uncle, 
and he cannot find it in his heart to blame tha! 
—Though ’twould ha’ saved a lot o’ trouble and 
cryin’ if things had gone straight for’ard, instead 
o’ comin’ right in this hind-foremost kind o’ way. 
But it’s come right now, and we mun be as good 
friends as ever. Ainsworth’s a good lad ; and if 
you love him and he loves you, you’re both set 
in th’ right way.—And George, of course—well, 
George has got to open a new account all round : 
that’s only right, after all.—Well now, my lass, 
about this money. Sit tha down, and let’s ha’ 
it out? 

‘You must take it, uncle!’ said Isabel, drying 
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her eyes. ‘Please! If you want me to live 
happily, you must take it !’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Suffield, ‘I take the money 
over and pay thee a percentage ?? 

‘No, no, uncle !’ she cried. ‘It must be yours 
wholly and entirely !—I never want to see any- 
thing of it again, or to hear of it !’ 

‘It’s queer,’ meditated he, ‘how thou dost hate 
that money! I wonder now if there was any- 
thing odd about th’ way Harry got it ?—However, 
thou sayst a percentage won't do. No.—But 
what, lass, if this money should be as unlucky 
to me as it has been to thee ?’ 

‘It won’t be, uncle!’ said she. ‘It cannot be! 
You are a good man, and you will use it well 
and wisely !’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said he, ‘that that’ll make any 
difference. Nevertheless, 1 suppose I must ris 
it—But what the dickens, he demanded, ‘art 
tha going to do without it?’ 

‘I suppose,’ said she with a deep blush, ‘we 
shall be married soon.’ 

‘Of course, of course, said her uncle. ‘And he 
wants tha to gi’e this money up?’ 

‘He does, of course,’ answered Isabel. 

‘Ah, he’s young yet,’ said he—‘he’s young.— 
But what about thy father’s keep at that place ?’ 

‘We hope he needn’t stay longer than the 
year ; but in any case Alan wishes to pay it.’ 

‘And thy Aged ? 

‘Among us we will manage that too—Alan 
and others.’ 

‘Seems to me,’ said her uncle, ‘that’s rather 
hard on Alan, A man might as well start wi’ a 
family. Howsoever, these things’ll get his hand 
into th’ way o’ extra expense: they’ll be o’ use 
to him that way.—Well, I suppose, thou must 
of thy way wi’ thy owd uncle, as thou always 

id? 

‘Dear uncle,’ said she, ‘how kind and indul- 
gent you have always been !’ 

‘Well, lass, I’ll take this over for two or 
three years. By the end o’ that time thou’lt 
ha learned th’ value 0 — better, wi’ one 
pes, and another, and may glad to ha’ it 

ck, 


‘Never, uncle—never!’ she protested. ‘You 
must take it for good and all, for better or 
worse,’ 

‘Well, Isabel, my lass, I never was so unwill- 
ing to do anything for tha. But thou wilt ha’ 
thy way.—I’ll tak’ and use th’ money till thou 
dost ask for it back.’ 

‘If I am wilful, uncle,’ said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘you are obstinate. But let us leave it as 
you say—leave it till I ask for it back.—I am 
really very grateful to you, uncle! You have 
done me a great favour! You have taken a 
terrible load off me!’—Just then, a beam of the 
afternoon sun passing by the lofty and super- 
cilious lords of Padiham, shed its gentle, wintry 
radiance on these two.—‘It is a good omen!’ 
exclaimed Isabel. ‘Say, uncle dear, that it is! 
—Forgive me all the wrong I have done !’ 

Suflield was moved. He said nothing; but he 
put his kindly hand on his niece’s head ; and 
there was blessing in the act. 

‘How is it you two always get on so well 
together ?’ said Mrs Suffield, who entered at that 
moment. 


‘Tha knows, Bell, said Suffield, taking his 


wife’s hand, ‘I believe she begins to be jealous 
in her old age.’ 

‘Old age!’ exclaimed his wife. 
yourself, George !’ 

Isabel went to her aunt and embraced her. 
‘You forgive me, then? she murmured.—Her 
aunt’s answer was a caress and a kiss.—‘I will 
come again before you go,’ added Isabel—‘to see 
Phemy.’ 

And thus in mutual forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion ended the stress and storm which with minds 
less just and generous and hearts less tender and 
have resulted in estrangement and 

atred, 


‘Speak for 


BUNHILL FIELDS. 


Next to Westminster Abbey, there is perhaps 
no place of sepulture of such historic interest in 
the British Isles as Bunhill Fields ; for there lie 
two men who in their writings have appealed 
as widely to English hearts as any who rest 
within the great Abbey—John Bunyan and 
Daniel Defoe. If John Milton lay with them, 
whom, as an Independent, we should expect 
to find in this the ‘Campo Santo of the Dis- 
senters, the spot would indeed be very sacred, 
He rests, however, not far off, in the little church 
of St Giles, Cripplegate. Yet the locality of 
Bunhill Fields is indissolubly linked with the 
closing years of the poet, and it will therefore 
do no violence to the fitness of things to start 
on a pilgrimage to the burial-ground, as the 
writer did, from the spot first associated with 
Milton, namely, Bread Street. 

Bread Street is now a narrow thoroughfare of 
warehouses running from Cheapside into Queen 
Victoria Street, crossing in its course Watling 
Street and Cannon Street. Bread Street ‘is 
thrice blessed’ with literary associations. Here 
Milton was born ; from this street the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern,’ haunt of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
and of many others, had its chief entrance ; and 
in St Mildred’s Church, still standing at that 
corner where it meets Cannon Street, Shelley 
married Mary Godwin. The Great Fire swept 
away birthplace and church (All-Hallows) of 
Milton’s baptism; but it is known that the 
‘Spread Eagle,’ the house of his nativity, once 
occupied the site of the present row of warehouses 
known as ‘58 to 63 Bread Street.’ The firm who 
are now in possession have placed a bust and 
inscription in an upper room. The house is two 
or three doors down the left side of Bread Street 
from the Cheapside end. 

Crossing Cheapside, we make our way up 
Wood Street, a street opening almost opposite 
to Bread Street. This, too, is classic ground. 
Here that curious compound of worldliness and 
otherworldliness, Robert Herrick, poet and divine, 
was born; and this long and somewhat uninter- 
esting street Wordsworth has made musical for 
ever with the song of the thrush which he heard 
‘at the corner of Wood Street.’ Long though it 
is, it has an end, and its end is in Fore Street. 

A few steps and the name Milton Street recalls 
our starting-point, but only by its name. It is 
the modern disguise for Grub Street, the mis- 
erable warren where the pamphleteers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had their 
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burrows. Fox, probably the most’ respectable | Bunyan, and of that other great idealist, Defoe, 
literary dweller ever in that unsavoury region, | Defve’s monument is modern; Bunyan’s, the 
wrote his ‘Book of Martyrs’ here—but that was | restored form of the original ; Defoe’s, a granite 
before its notorious days; he lies with Milton , obelisk, erected in 1870 ‘By the Boys and Girls 
in St Giles, the church of which he was incum-, of England to the Memory of the Author of 
bent for a short time, where, as Aubrey says, ‘1, “Robinson Crusoe ;”’ Bunyan’s, a somewhat 
ghesse Jo Speed and he lie together.’ The new , elaborate sarcophagus tomb, upon which rests an 
name was obviously suggested by its proximity efligy of the ‘inspired tinker ;’ on either side a 
to the street into which we now pass, so hallowed , medallion, one representing Christian escaping 


by memories of Milton, Bunhill Row. 


from the Slough of Despond, the other, the 


The familiar Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, | falling-off of the burden from the shoulders of 


last earthly home of the ay 

vain; but careful search has very reasonably 
identified a spot not far from this southern end 
of the street, and on our left hand, as the former 
site of Milton’s house. Here ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
‘Paradise Regained” and ‘Samson Ayonistes,’ 
were dictated to the three suffering and rebellious 
daughters ; and here ‘an ancient clergyman of 
Dorsetshire found the poet, dressed neatly in 
black ; pale, but not cadaverous ; his hands and 
fingers gouty and with chalk stones.’ 

Bunhill Fields Cemetery, when Milton was led, 
blind, through the Row, had hardly become the 
recognised burial-place of the Nonconformists ; 
for we cannot but think the poet would have 
willed that his bones should lie with those of 
his brethren, had he known that within a few 
years the bodies of the blessed dead, of John 
Bunyan, of John Owen, of Daniel Defoe, of 
General Fleetwood, and of some fifteen of the 
Cromwell family, would be laid to rest here. 
The ground, which we enter from Bunhill Row, 
is well planted with trees, and is neatly kept by 
the beadle who guards the sacred enclosure—a 
straight causeway, paved with broad gravestones, 
leading across the Fields to City Road ; little gate- 
ways in the iron fence allowing the curious and 
the wearied to wander or rest among the tombs. 
The graves lie close, so close, indeed, that there 
is little room for flower-beds, and yet the stones 
commemorate only six thousand of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand bodies crowded 
within this little space of barely four acres. 
Close by was the Great Plague Pit which Defoe 
describes in his semi-apocryphal History. At a 
rough calculation, bodies must lie in strata to 
a depth of some ten or fifteen feet beneath the 
surface; for the tombs of Fleetwood and of 
Henry Cromwell were discovered seven feet 
below the surface. The history of the preserva- 
tion of the Cemetery from the irreverent en- 
croachments of warehouses and the desolating 
hand of ‘improvement’ is almost romantic. Too 
long to relate here, sutfice it to say that the 
loving care of faithful Nonconformists, with the 


| 
| 
| 


co-operation of the Corporation of London, secured | 


in 1868, by special Act of Parliament, the guar- 
dianship of the historical spot to a Committee 
of the latter for ever. 
in 1852, it then completed the roll of its mighty 
dead ; its doomsday book now lies in twenty- 
seven volumes upon the shelves of Somerset 
House, among the Nonconformist Registers. 
The earliest date on any stone is on that of 
Debora Warr, Nov. 10, 1623; but as it is possible 
that this may be but an instance of re-interment 
from a neighbouring ground, the year 1665 is 
probably the earliest date of a burial. 

When we pass into this God’s-acre, the first 
tombs we instinctively seek for are those of 


Closed as a burial-ground | 


we look for in the Pilgrim, and at one end the inscription, 


‘Joun Bunyan, Author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
ob. 3lst Aug. 1688, aet. 60. Restored by public 
subscription, under the Presidency of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, May 1862.’ Both 
inscriptions pleasing in their simplicity, and in 
their contrast to the fulsome legends on many a 
swrounding tombstone. In Bunyan’s grave is 
buried a Mr Strudwick, in whose house, on Snow 
Hill, the great writer reached the goal towards 
which, as a pilgrim, he had been journeying 
during his sixty years. 

Perhaps in popular interest, if not in literary, 
the grave of Isaac Watts would rank next, 
Watts lived from 1713 to 1748 with a Sir 
Thomas and Lady Abney at Theobalds, in Hert- 
fordshire ; and afterwards at Stoke Newington, 
where he died in the latter year. Like that of 
Dr Johnson in the house of Mr and Mrs Thrale 
at Streatham, the presence of this good man was 
never deemed burdensome by his host, though 
his visit extended over thirty-five years! Here 
he probably wrote many of his familiar ‘ Hymns, 
although it is known, from his own statement, 
that he published poems in 1705. Another 
popular hymn-writer, Joseph Hart, who died in 
1768, also rests in Bunhill Fields. 

The family most numerously represented in 
this burying-ground is that of Cromwell. The 
appearance of the names, upon two plain altar 
tombs, of Richard and of Recar Cromwell, at 
first sight would seem historically more suggestive 
than afterwards proves to be the case. For this 
Major Henry Cromwell was but the grandson of 
the Lord Protector, son of that Henry who was 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and who died in 1678, 
and lies buried somewhere in Cambridgeshire. 
It is hard to say what relationship this Richard 
Cromwell bore to the leader of the New Model 
Army; at all events, he was not the Richard 
who succeeded the Protector. No fewer than 
eleven, perhaps twelve, of the family are buried 
beneath this one tombstone. Not far from the 
Cromwells’ tomb is buried a more interesting 
connection of the family, General Fleetwood, who 
married the eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
By this marriage, as is well known, he doubly 
bound himself to the fortunes of the Independ- 
ents, for Dame Bridget Fleetwood was Dame 
lreton before her second marriage, being the 
widow of Cromwell’s trusted colleague, Lord- 
deputy Ireton. Another of Cromwell’s officers, 
Lieutenant-colonel Kiffin, lies here in an un- 
identified grave, whose daughter was the wife of 
that Major Henry Cromwell whose family vault 
we have just visited. So the Cromwells and 
their connections fill no small space in this City 
burial-ground. 

Amongst the names of the many Noncon- 
formist divines, perhaps those of John Owen, D.D., 
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Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., and George Burder, are 
most familiar. Owen, as a sentence in the long 
Latin inscription declares, with some obscurity 
as to its exact meaning, ‘in divinity, prac- 
tical, polemical, and casuistical, excelled others, 
and was in all equal to himself.’ He died in 
1683. Lardner’s two chief works, ‘The Credibility 
of Gospel History, and ‘Ancient Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’ are named upon his tombstone ; 
and as appropriate to his Christian name, the 
inscription closes with the exclamation, ‘An 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” Born 
the year after Owen’s death, he departed this life 
in 1768. The familiar collocation of the words 
‘Burder’s Village Sermons’ is perhaps all that 
now perpetuates the memory of the divine who, 
born so far back as 1752, lived well into the year 
of Lord John Russell and the Reform Bill. 

The surname of Thomas Doolittle, M.A., pre- 
served amongst the twenty-seven volumes in 
Somerset House—for his grave is unidentified— 
certainly belies the man; for his sermons were 
of appalling length, one alone filling two hundred | 
and fourteen pages of a good-sized volume, and 
in delivery demanding the attention of an audi- 


ence for the space of some three hours and a half ! 

Of Thomas Bradbury, another divine, an amus- | 
ing story is quoted in the admirable little guide- 
book printed by the City Lands Committee of | 
the Corporation of London. He claimed to have | 
been the first man in the kingdom to have | 
announced publicly, as he did from his pulpit, 
‘Queen Anne is dead ;’ and under the following | 
circumstances. Bradbury was a keen anti-Jaco-— 
bite, was constantly dreading a return of perse- 
cuting days, and counted with somewhat in- 
decent impatience the moments until the Pro- 
testant succession was secured to the throne of 
England. Crossing Smithfield on the morning | 
of that Sunday in August 1, 1714, when Queen | 
Anne breathed her last, ruminating sadly on) 
the thought that he might be called upon at, 
no distant date to prove his resolution and con- | 
stancy, as the noble company of martyrs had | 
done on that very spot, he met the Bishop of | 
Salisbury, Gilbert Burnet, the well-known author 


of the ‘History of his Own Time.’ The Bishop, 
whose sympathies, as far as the House of Hanover 
was concerned, were quite in accord with Brad- 
bury’s, cheered the despondent Nonconformist 
with the intelligence that the queen had been 


given over by her physicians, and that he, 
Burnet, was on his way to court to ascertain all 
particulars. The Bishop seems to have been 
quite as anxious that Bradbury should have pos- 
session of the latest bulletin, as Bradbury was 
himself, and the following ingenious plan was 
proposed. Fearing lest Bradbury should be in 
the middle of his sermon when the messenger 
whom the Bishop promised to despatch should 
arrive, it was arranged that if the news was 
as they both hoped, a handkerchief should be 
dropped from the gallery by the messenger. 
Sure enough, when Mr Bradbury was preaching, 
the signal was seen fluttering down upon the 
head of some perchance slumbering member of 
the congregation ; and so led to the announce- 
ment. Bradbury finished his sermon; in his 
closing prayer returning thanks for the deliver- 


ance of these kingdoms from the evil counsels 


and designs of their enemies, and imploring a 
divine blessing upon ‘His Majesty King George 
and the House of Hanover.’ 

The Preservation Committee have had in- 
scribed upon the gate-pillars of the City Road 
entrance the names of the most distinguished 
who rest within. A singular clerical error occurs 
in the case of one familiar name, ‘Samuel 
Wesley’ —“ in mistake for ‘Susannah 
Wesley.” The mother of John, Charles, and 
Samuel Wesley, and of sixteen other children, 
does indeed lie here, but Samuel does not. The 
inscription, on a very plain tombstone, records 
how that ‘here lies the Body of Mrs SusannauH 
WESLEY (widow of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., 
late Rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire), who 
died July 23d, 1742, aged 73 years. She was the 
—— daughter of the Rev. Samuel Annesley, 

.D., ejected by the Act of Uniformity from 
the Rectory of St Giles’s Cripplegate, August 
24th, 1662.’ Close by, across the City Road, 
stands the house (No. 47) in which John Wesley 
lived when incumbent of the City Road Chapel, 
of which he laid the foundation stone in 1777. 
He died in the same house, and his grave is in 
the little burial-ground behind the Chapel. It is 
not commonly known that under a flagstone in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey four children 
of Samuel Wesley, described as ‘brother to John 
Wesley,’ rest. 

But the time would fail to tell of the many 
whose names we recognise as we wander through 
the grounds: of John Eames, F.R.S., personal 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton and Isaac Watts: of 
Lady Erskine, sister to Lord Chancellor Erskine : 
of Thomas Hardy, enlightened patriot, who suf- 
fered imprisonment in 1794 as a promoter of 
Radical Parliamentary Reform, but who lived 
to see his principles become law in the Reform 
Bill of 1832: of Joseph Hughes, founder of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society: of John 
Morley, whose ‘high honour and inflexible in- 
tegrity’ were perpetuated in his son, the late 
Samuel Morley, M.P. for Bristol : of Hugh Pugh, 
the famous Welsh Harpist : of Thomas Stothard, 
R.A., the painter. whose illustrations of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ are dear to children and adults: and 
of many another. Two famous names we read 
upon the pillars, whose graves are unidentified : 
those of Joseph Ritson, F.S.A., the notable anti- 
quary ; and of William Blake, poet and painter. 
There is something in keeping with the life- 
history of this eccentric but inspired genius that 
oblivion should have closed over the exact spot 
of Blake’s grave, one whom the world called 
mad. 

Finally, Bunhill Fields is not without its 
quaintly worded inscriptions and examples of 
extravagant panegyric. Of the latter class, we 
commend the reader to the legend on the stone of 
a Dr Henry Hunter, for thirty-one years pastor of 
the Scots Church, London, as an adimirable speci- 
men. In it occurs the following remarkably 
modest statement: ‘His best eulogium and his 
most durable memorial will be found in his 
writings, which the revolutions of years cannot 
efface ; and when the nettle shall skirt the base 
of this monument, and the moss obliterate this 
feeble testimonial of affection—when, finally sink- 
ing under the pressure of years, this Pillar shall 
tumble and fall over the dust it covers, his name 
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shall be perpetuated to generations yet unborn,’ 
Curiously enough, the Henry Hunter who is 
thus panegyrised was a native of Culross, on the 
Firth of Forth, and at one time minister of the 

rish of South Leith, before going to London. 

e died in 1802. The ‘Sacred Biographies’ and 
‘Sermons’ published by him are probably now 
quite forgotten ; and of his numerous volumes of 
translations, perhaps the only ones now known 
to book-hunters are the five which contain the 
text, with eight hundred engravings, of Lavater’s 
‘Physiognomy,’ published 1789-98, the original 
price of which was thirty pounds sterling. 

As belonging to the quaint species of epitaph, 
the monument to a certain Lady Page may be 
cited. It contains the following extraordinary 
piece of information : 


Here lyes DAME Mary 

Relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart. 

She departed this life March 11, 1728, 
In the 56 year of her age. 

In 67 months she was tap’d 66 times, 
Had taken away 240 gallons of water 
Without ever repining at her case, 
Or ever fearing the operation. 


A TALE OF THE KARROO. 


Across the red, sandy karroo came ‘trekking’ a 
huge, lumbering Cape wagon, drawn by a span 
of sixteen oxen, which were continually urged on 
by the ‘ vorloopers,’ two Kaffir lads. At the front 
of the wagon, beside the Kaffir driver, sat James 
Rockhurst, a big, black-bearded fellow of thirty- 
five or forty, whose once handsome face was 
sadly disfigured with the marks of many a 
scrimmage, for he had lived and fought in almost 
every rough corner of the globe. He had been 
a cowboy in Texas, a gold-seeker on the Pacific 
slope, a stock-rider in the Australian Bush, and 
goodness knows what beside ; but, like the roll- 
ing stone that he was, he had gathered no moss, 
He had been drifted by the tide of circumstances 
to South Africa, and was now crossing the Great 
Karroo in the hope of getting a job on the ostrich 
farm of a distant relative. 

By the side of the wagon rode another English- 
man, on horseback. The rider, who was roughly 
dressed, was young—not much over thirty— 
and was an average specimen of the Ca 
colonist, with skin bronzed to a deep hue. He 
was singularly reticent about his personal affairs ; 
and although the two men had now travelled in 
company for a couple of days, Rockhurst knew 
omgumend nothing about his companion save that 
nis name was David Grant, and that he was last 
from the Transvaal. But although silent on one 
subject, Grant was by no means a bad companion, 
Occasionally he would gaze thoughtfully over 
the great rolling ‘veldt,” and a wistful look of 
yearning anticipation would come into his eyes ; 
but on the whole he was a pleasant fellow, and 
as mile after mile of the rough track was steadily 
covered, his laugh grew cheerier, his spirits rose 
higher, and, unconsciously, his fingers sought 
oftener than before the leathern belt strapped 
round his waist under his vest. This nervous 
action betrayed him, for Rockhurst’s lynx-like eye 
took in his every movement. 

‘Diamonds !’ quoth Rockhurst to himself, and 
his eyes disienel at the thought. All that fore- 


noon as they trekked beneath the blazing sun; 
at noon, too, when they ‘outspanned’ for a 
couple of hours by the dams of a farmstead, the 
word was uppermost in his mind. Mr James 
Rockhurst’s moral code was not of the highest, 
and his notions of right and wrong were peculi- 
arly convenient. 

That evening, the travellers halted for the 
night by the side of a ‘sluit,’ down which trickled 
a tiny stream. The Kaffirs made a fire, and over 
it the rude supper was cooked. Then the two 
white men, having smoked their last pipes, 
stretched themselves upon the ‘ kartel,’ or hanging 
bedstead, inside the wagon ; while the blacks got 
hopelessly drunk on a_ bottle of ‘Cape smoke’ 
they had — at the farm where they had 
outspanned at mid-day. 

About midnight, Rockhurst raised himself 
cautiously to a sitting posture and listened in- 
tently. His companion’s regular breathing told 
him he was sleeping that sound sleep which 
follows a day in the saddle ; and the loud discord- 
ant snores that came up through the floor of 
the wagon assured him that there was nothing to 
fear from the Kaffirs who lay beneath, stupefied 
by the vile stuff they had debauched themselves 
with. With as little movement as possible he 
drew the curtain of the wagon aside. Outside, 
the great full moon had turned the veldt into a 
plain of frosted silver. The glorious Southern 
Cross, too, looked down upon tie tranquil scene, 
that was strangely out of harmony with the 
wicked thoughts that thronged the watchier’s 
mind, The oxen lay contentedly near, and 
Grant’s horse stood motionless, silhouetted against 
the fairy background, tethered to the stump of 
a prickly-pear. A moonbeam strayed in through 
the parted curtain and played softly on the 
sleeper’s smiling features, as Rockhurst bent over 
him, his hands fingering the belt that encircled 
the prostrate figure. To one side of the girdle 
was fastened a small pouch, This the marauder 
detached and slipped into his own pocket. As 
he did so his unconscious victim stirred a little 
in his sleep and murmured ‘ Maggie ;’ but he 
did not wake. 

‘The fool is dreaming of his sweetheart,’ mut- 
tered Rockhurst sotto voce, as he swung himself 
gently from the ‘kartel, and picking up the 
saddle from the floor, quietly left the wagon. 
Stopping for a moment outside to open the pouch 
and make sure that it contained what he ex- 
pected— a few rough pebbles, diamonds in their 
‘gang’—he unhitched the horse, led him care- 
fully a little distance beyond the wagon, saddled 
him, and springing upon his back, quickly — 
peared over the moonlit plain. All that night 
the guilty man urged on his beast, keeping to 
the track as best he could. All the next day, 
too, he pushed on, stopping twice at lonely farm- 
steads to bait the horse and procure food for 
himself. He was no connoisseur of diamonds, 
and could not form any idea of the value of his 
plunder, but he judged that it must be worth 
some hundreds of pounds. He had got a good 
start, and he meant to keep it. The programme 
that evolved itself in his brain was this: He 
would make direct for Graaff Reynet, at which 
place he expected to arrive at least a couple of 
days before any information of the robbery, for 
news travels slowly over the veldt. There he 
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would take the train for Port Elizabeth, leave the 
cars before they got to their destination, and 
make the best of his way across country to East 
London, where he could ship to any distant port 
whither a vessel might be on the point of 


sailing. 

Full of this determination, he spared neither 
himself nor his steed, and that night drew 
rein at a solitary farmhouse from one of the 
windows of which shone the light of a candle. 
The appearance of the homestead did not give 
one the idea that the tenant was blessed with a 
superfluity of this world’s riches. The squat, 
mud-built dwelling-place was small and ugly, 
and the kraals and outbuildings were few and 
scanty. Nevertheless, Rockhurst determined to 
stop and beg for a night’s quarters. Dismounting, 
he ime the house, and peered anxiously 
into the lighted room through the uncurtained 
window ; but the sight he saw was far from the 
comfortable scene he expected. On a low settle, 
which had been transformed into a bed, a sick 
child—a little girl—of three or four years of age 
moaned wearily as she tossed restlessly in her 
feverish slumber ; while in a chair in front of 
the dying embers in the grate a pale wan woman, 
haggard and hollow-eyed with long watching, sat 
lost in that deep oblivion which only over- 
wrought nature can give. 

‘Smallpox !’ exclaimed Rockhurst, recognising 
the symptoms of the loathsome disease on the 
face of the little sufferer. ‘Bad, too! I’m getting 
out of this as sharp as I can—even if I have to 
camp out on the veldt all night ;’ and springing 
once more into the saddle, he urged on the jaded 
beast. But however much he tried, he could 
not rid himself of the sight of that little face 
disfigured with the fatal blotches. Suddenly he 
turned his horse’s head. Something drew him 
back to the farm. A second time he approached 
the lighted window and peeped in. The sash 
was open at the top, and as he stood watching 
the pathetic scene, the parched lips of the tiny 
patient moved and faintly lisped : ‘Mammy, want 
a drink 

A jug and a cup stood upon the little table ; 
but the woman in the chair was deaf to the 
laintive voice. For four days and nights she 
ad watched unremittingly by the sick couch ; 
now her strength had failed ; sleep had overcome 
even a mother’s devotion; and it is doubtful 
whether anything short of an earthquake would 
have aroused her just then. 

‘Mammy, want a drink—want a drink, 
mammy—mam-my !’? came again, still more 
faintly, from the settle. 

In the moonlight, something suspiciously like 
a tear glistened in the corner of the hardened 
scamp’s eye as he hitched his horse to a ring in 
the wall of one of the outhouses and turned to 
the door. No bolts stopped him, and, raising the 
latch, he stepped straight into the little room. 
With clumsy fingers, trembling with a strange 
emotion, he poured out the cooling drink and 
held the cup to the discoloured lips of the 
little sufferer. The child swallowed the draught 
eagerly, and then lay motionless for a few 
minutes before beginning to toss‘and moan as 
before. Next Rockhurst raked together the glow- 
lng embers, heaped on more fuel, and snuffed the 
candle with his fingers. Then he gazed round 


the small apartment, and spying a box under the 
table, he drew it up to the hearth and set it 
opposite to the sleeping woman. Wrapping up 
the child in a blanket, he lifted her from the 
settle, and with his precious burden in his arms 
sat down on the box. As he swayed gently to 
and fro, the moaning grew fainter and less 
est and finally ceased as the little one, 
without opening her eyes, turned her face towards 
him and snuggled closer to his rough breast. 
The crisis was past; and, thanks to Rockhurst’s 
timely attentions, a peaceful, health-giving 
slumber had come to the child. 

On and on through the long dreary watches 
of the night the woman slept soundly ; and no 
less securely did the child rest cradled in the 
arms of her rough-handed nurse. The candle 
burnt down into the socket and went out with a 
splutter, and still the man sat motionless in the 
flickering firelight, for fear lest he should awake 
his charge. The moon sank beneath the western 
horizon, the stars faded and the dawn appeared, 
and just as the rim of the rising sun became 
visible above the veldt, the woman stirred in her 
chair and awoke with a start. ‘Oh, my child— 
my poor darling !’ she exclaimed in an agony of 
alarm. Then her eyes fell upon the stranger, 
— a look of helpless bewilderment came into 
them. 

‘Hush !’ said Rockhurst ; ‘the kid’s all right, 
See! she’s sleeping soundly.’ 

‘Thank God!’ cried the woman, as the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. ‘I must have fallen 
asleep. I—— Oh! how could I ever forgive my- 
self if any harm had come to my little one—my 
precious Lisbeth? But you, sir—how did you 
come here? Are you a man or an angel in 
disguise 

At this, Rockhurst smiled grimly, the woman’s 
surmise was so very wide of the mark. Never- 
theless, it made him feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able. ‘No; I ain’t no angel, marm, as I know 
on, he replied; ‘I’m only a poor traveller, 
who saw your light, and came to beg a night’s 
shelter. 1 peeped in at the window and heard 
the kid ask for a drink ; so I just stepped in and 
gave it one, and thought as how I might as well 
stop till you woke up. So, you see, it’s only by 
chance I happen to be here.’ 

‘No, don’t say that,’ cried the woman; ‘say, 
rather, that God sent you. Oh, how can I ever 
thank you and Him? If it had not been for 
a coming, my poor little Lisbeth might have 

ied ! 

‘Now, don’t you take on so, marm—don’t say 
nothing about it, replied Rockhurst huskily, as 
he handed her his burden. ‘I don’t want your 
thanks ; but I’d be much obliged to you if you’d 

ive me a mouthful of something to eat and a 
eed for my horse, and then we must be jogging 
ain.’ 

The mother laid her sleeping child tenderly 
upon the couch, and then bustled out intent on 
hospitable matters. Soon she returned with food, 
and placed it before the hungry man, who fell to 
with ravenous appetite, while his hostess went off 
to rouse one of the Kaffirs to attend to the horse. 
While she was absent, the man’s eye fell upon a 
book which lay open upon the table. He drew it 
towards him, and mechanically turned over the 
pages until he came to the fly-leaf, upon which 
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was written in a bold hand the name ‘David! diamonds in the world compared to the life of 
Grant.’ The cake he was conveying to his mouth her child? ‘Come back !—come back!’ she 
with the other hand fell untasted from his lips. | cried, hastening after him. But Rockhurst only 
Good heavens! could it be possible? Was he quickened his steps. And murmuring ‘God bless 
eating the bread of the man he had robbed? you! Heaven will reward you!’ she stood and 
Could this be?—— There was not time for! watched him out of sight. 

further conjecture, for at that moment the woman| But he never reached Graaff Reynet. The 
re-entered. Her maternal anxiety led her first to fatal sickness, caught from little Lisbeth Grant, 
the couch to make sure that her child was all’ was already insidiously at work within him, and 
right. This gave the mana little time in which the hand of Death was even then upon him, 
to recover himself ; and when she turned round, he After two or three days’ weary plodding, his 
asked, with assumed carelessness, as he pointed to strength gave out, and he laid himself down upon 
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the name on the fly-leaf: ‘That your husband, 
marm ? 
‘Yes; that is my husband—my David,’ she 


replied, with a smile that spoke volumes. ‘I am | 


expecting him home every day. Won’t you stay 
until he comes and can help me to thank you for 
what you have done for our only child ?” 

‘No; I must be on the move directly, Rock- 
hurst replied. Then he added, quite casually : 
‘Husband been away long, marm ? 

‘Twelve months—twelve long, weary months,’ 
she said, with a sigh. ‘You see, it was like this. 
Things were bad on the farm. We had made 
little or nothing for three or four years. Then 
came the dreadful drought. The water in the 
dams ran short; the well gave out, and we lost 
nearly all our stock. That decided David. He 
gave up all hope of making money at farming, 
and determined to try his luck at the Diamond 
Fields. It is just a year since he left for Kim- 
berley, leaving me and old Grierson, the overseer, 
to look after what little stock we had during his 
absence. I didn’t try to stay him, although the 
parting well-nigh broke my heart, for I knew 
that his mind was set upon it. His letters, some- 
times hopeful, sometimes desponding, have been 
my comfort during his absence. At first, things 
went against him; but at last the luck changed, 
and now all the weary waiting is over, and I 
shall soon have him at home again. He doesn’t 
know his child is ill—he doesn’t know how I 
have sat hour after hour by her side, watching 
the flickering spark of life, and not daring to 
think—afraid even to hope. But now the worst 
is past; little Lisbeth will soon be well and 
strong again ; David—my David will be with us ; 
and we shall all go to England, to settle down in 
the old country on the results of his labours at 
the Diamond Fields. Now, do stay—do, I beg of 
you. David will be so vexed when he learns 
what you have done for us—how, probably, you 
have saved our darling’s life—if he cannot thank 
. He will be home, perhaps to-morrow— 
to-day.’ 

Great beads of sweat stood on Rockhurst’s 
brow as he listened to Maggie Grant’s words. 


| the veldt to die. It was here that David Grant 
‘found him, and took him back in a wagon to his 
farm. It was Maggie Grant who spoke the 
soothing words of comfort that sank into the 
_ dying man’s heart like the welcome rain into the 
parched veldt; and it was David Grant’s hands 
that closed the glazed eyes when the Angel of 
Death had borne away the erring soul. 


SEAL-HUNTING ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


THE greater part of the sealskins sent to the 
London market are obtained by schooners which 
sail from Victoria, British Columbia, in the 
spring of each year, provided with many boats 
and hunters, and cruise during the summer and 
early autumn in the Behring and Arctic seas, 
where the seals are killed in large numbers, often 
in the ‘rookeries’ or gathering-places on some 
of the islands, where they crawl up on terra- 
firma, and are easily slaughtered. There are, 
however, quite a number of skins obtained, a 
few at a time, along the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and the north-west shores of British 
Columbia, chiefly by the Siwash Indians ; and 
it is one of the latter expeditions we propose to 
describe. 

The north and western portion of Vancouver 
Island is about as wild a country as any in the 
world, consisting entirely of huge rocky moun- 
tains, some of the higher peaks crested with 
eternal snow, and dense forests of fir, cedar, and 
hemlock. It is a land of great lonely lakes, of 
rapid rivers, and almost impenetrabie forest 
jungles, through which even the foot of the Siwash 


rarely penetrates, and inhabited only by elk, 
black bear, wolf, and eagle. The coast is, how- 
ever, wonderfully beautiful; here and there a 
great mountain slopes almost perpendicularly 
into the sea, clothed with the dark green of fir 
and pine right down to the water-line; while 
between are to be found lovely bays, stretches 
of golden sand ; and omuaniie, in some deep 
rock-bound fiord, the mouth of a river issuing 


When she had finished speaking, he rose and 
paced thoughtfully to and fro across the little 
room, while the woman looked on wonderingly. 
Suddenly he stopped, faced about, and drawing 
the leather pouch from his pocket, flung it upon | 
the table. ‘Dash it! marm, he cried ; ‘I can’t | 


from the unknown interior wilderness of impas- 
sable forest and rocky peak. 

The Siwash or coast Indians of the Pacific are 
a very different race from the Indians of the 
plains, and are, generally speaking, cleanly and 
industrious. While they do not engage in any 


stand this no longer. When your husband comes ! regular labour, such as road-making, logging, or 
home, tell him I brought on his horse and his' mining, they are expert hunters and fishermen ; 
diamonds and delivered ’em safe ;’ and with these and by seal-hunting, catching salmon for the 
words he snatched up his hat and strode out of large canneries, and hop-picking, frequently enjoy 
the door. what is for them quite a considerable income, 

A faint glimmer of the truth broke in upon | and are often better customers at the stores in 
the astonished woman. Still, what were all the | the small villages than the white settlers. The 
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Giwash villages or ‘rancheries’ on the coast very 
much resemble one another, so that the descrip- 
tion of the one we sailed from would apply fairly 
accurately to them all. 

The reader must imagine two high mountains 
running for some distance into the sea, covered 
to their feet with huge fir-trees ; between them a 
deep narrow valley, almost impenetrable from 
the thick timber, through which a river of per- 
fect clearness runs to the sea; and on the north 
bank, two or three very large one-storeyed houses, 
built of boards roughly split out of fir-logs, in 
which many families of the Siwash live, each 
having its own particular portion of the floor, 
on which the bedding of skins and blankets is 
spreal. From the roof hang long strings of 
smoked salmon ; and in the corners are large jars 
and empty coal oil tins, filled with seal oil, on 
which, with the smoked salmon, they ee 
live for weeks together without any other food. 
The men are short and broad-shouldered, with 
by no means a dark skin; and some of the 
women or ‘klootchmen’ might compare not 
unfavourably with European ladies in appear- 
ance, at all events when young. They are gene- 
rally good-humoured, and always seem to be 
pleased with the company of white people. 

Looking seaward, the Pacific stretches away 
into the infinite distance ; while along the shore 
at all times there is a fringe of snowy surf. 
Great glassy swells come rolling in, some of them 
nearly a mile in length, round and smooth until 
they reach the shoal water of the beach, when 
they range themselves up into great green walls, 
partly transparent where the bright sunlight 
strikes through them, and crested with a comb 
of pure white foam, till, rushing onward, they 
curl over and break on the sand or shingle with 
a shock like an earthquake, and pour back again 
down the slope a broken mass of sparkling green 
streaked with purest white, accompanied by the 
grinding and rattling of the shingle and stones 
that are whirled along with the backwash. All 
day and all night the thunder of the surf fills the 
air, although a gale of wind is almost unknown 
on this coast, where even a fresh breeze is rarely 
seen. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn, at 
least the northern coast of the Pacific, with its 
soft warm winds and almost changeless blue sky, 
certainly seems to approach the ideal of an 
earthly paradise. Owing, however, to the great 
breakers rolling in, it is impossible to make a 
landing except in a river-mouth or under the lee 
of an island or reef. Early in the morning we 
lannched our canoe, a Siwash sea-canoe, twenty- 
six feet long, with about four feet beam, and 
some twenty-six inches deep inside. These canoes 
are chopped solid out of a large cedar log, and 
show very fine workmanship. They have a 
beautiful shear-line, fine hollow bow flaring above 
water, and surmounted by a projecting beak, 
which, besides being ornamental, serves to lift 
the boat in a seaway and to take her through 
without shipping any water. They are always 
Propelled by paddles, and carry two small sprit- 
sails; but being nearly flat-bottomed, are not 


good under canvas except with a fair-wind, when 
they can run very fast, and will go dry through 
a surf that would swamp most ships’ boats. 

There were four of our party—a white man, 


myself, and two Siwash. For stores we took 
a bag of flour and a tin of yeast powder, some 
pork, tea, sugar, and a bundle of smoked and 
salted salmon. A large double-bitted axe and 
our rifles, three 44-70 Winchester repeaters, were 
carefully piled on top. Each, of course, had also 
the inevitable couple of brown or green blankets. 
We soon dropped down the river, and had the 
usual anxious time going through the surf, 
which, for some unknown cause, was rather bad 
that morning. Right across the mouth we could 
see three great green ridges curling up one behind 
another, and the chance of getting through 
looked a poor one. Two of us paddled on each 
side, the two whites, one on either side amidships, 
and a Siwash at bow and stern. 

The first roller was a small one, and before we 
knew it, we felt ourselves high on its crest, and 
apparently carried along backwards, stern first, 
with the speed of an express. All the four 
— were worked like mad, and drawing away 
rom the summit of the breaker, we flew down 
its steep side until we met the second, a huge 
and almost perpendicular wall of glittering green 
water. The paddles were held in the water to 
take the way off her, and to keep her head on, 
and then the writer firmly closed his eyes, quite 
expecting next moment to be striking out for 
the surface from beneath a fathom or two. For- 
tunately, this was not necessary; the canoe 
seemed to be standing almost upright on her 
keel, and then all the paddles again being 
frantically urged, we rushed safe and dry, down 
the other side, to meet the third comber, Un- 
luckily, she took a shear, and instead of the 
flaring bow and high beak meeting the sea-end 
on, the comb struck us slantwise, and poured in 
over the starboard bow. However, the next was a 
small one ; and not quite washed out, we stretched 
away into the now smooth rollers and plied the 
bailing can. Luckily, a bag of flour will stand 
a good deal of wetting without damage; the 
water will apparently only penetrate about a 
— of an inch, making a dough with dry 

our inside. 


Setting the two spritsails and shipping the 
rudder, we stood away to the northward, sailing 
all day and all night before a gentle south-west 


breeze. The climate here is perfect during a 
great part of the year, and it is hard to say which 
is the most beautiful, day or night. Under either 
brilliant starlight or with the almost daylight 
radiance of the moon, on the one hand the long 
smooth swell of the Pacific, and on the other the 
dim and hazy outline of majestic mountain or 
silent forest, the picture was one that, once seen, 
is never forgotten, accompanied and driven into 
the memory as it was by the distant roar of the 
breakers on the beach. At sunrise in the morn- 
ing all were on the lookout for a seal ; and before 
noon we saw a dark object motionless on the 
water, apparent half a mile away. The sail being 
taken down, the canoe was gently paddled 
towards the seal, which was asleep on the surface 
of the water; and the writer and one Siwash, 
each with a rifle in hand, crouched in the bow. 
Slowly we were paddled up until, when about 
one hundred and fifty yards away, the seal 
moved, and appeared to roll over. At once both 
of us fired, and our prey disappeared po to 
again come to the surface, splashing and rolling 
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about. The Siwash kept on working the ‘ Maga- 
zine,’ much to our disgust. We could only hope 
that he wasa bad marksman, and would therefore 
not plug the skin more than necessary, How- 
ever, in a minute or two we were alongside, and 
had the prize safely on board. Then a somewhat 
unusual fresh breeze sprang up, and after an 
hour or two turned the smooth rollers into rather 
nasty crested seas for a deeply loaded canoe ; and 
we were at length glad to step the foremast and 
run for the shelter of an island, on the lee side of 
which the canoe was beached in fairly smooth 
water and launched up. 

As so far we had fed on dried salmon alone, 
we were glad to have a chance of making some 
bread. A hole two or three feet deep was scraped 
in the soil, and a big fire of fir-wood chopped out 
of the all-prevailing forest made over and in it. 
After the hole had filled up with red embers, 
and had become hot enough, it was carefully 
raked out; the flour, at once mixed with yeast 
powder and water into a dough without kneading, 
was wrapped up and put in; and ina short time 
the large loaf was ready, a good many pounds in 
weight. Primitive as the outfit is, the writer has 
never seen more wholesome bread turned out by 
city baker than that made in this manner by 
many a lonely lake and mountain in the far 
North-west. 

Next day we again launched the canoe, and 
with a gentle fair wind, stood again to the north. 
Day after day and night after night passed, 
always the same soft wind, the ever blue sky, the 
bright sun overhead by day, and the silver moon 
at night. All day the shore on our starboard 
hand rose high and rocky ; the lower sides of the 
hills, covered with dark-green firs, with a divid- 
ing line of white surf where the dark foliage met 
the deep blue of the sea, the only difference 
between day and night being the softened out- 
lines and grayer colours during the latter. This 
was very pleasant; but as seven or eight days 
passed before we killed our sécond seal, asleep on 
the surface like the first, it was by no means 
profitable business; and as the provisions were 
getting low, we had reluctantly to turn the 
canoe’s head southward with only two skins 
aboard. A sealskin on the animal is very differ- 
ent from the same made up into a jacket or 
mantle. In its natural state it is covered with 
a long and rather coarse hair, which is either cut 
off or pulled out by the furriers before the soft 
and glossy appearance of the made-up article can 
be obtained. 

As the wind had drawn round to the south- 
east, and as the canoes will not turn to windward 
under sail, we had to take down our masts and 
settle down to steady hard labour, paddling all 
day dead to windward, and all night too, unless 
we could get ashore under the lee of an island. 
Under these circumstances, the time passed 
tediously enough, and no one was in the best of 
tempers, until, when nearly home, and pretty 
well worn out, one day, when driving the canoe 
through a little frothy head sea, a seal suddenly 
came up within fifty yards of her. All of us had 
been used to quick shooting at deer rushing 
through the thick bush; and the paddles were 
tossed into the boat and rifles grasped instead in 
the course of a second or two, and before the 


head and the other through the body—stretched 
him out, an ungainly object, close alongside, 
The wind freshening still, and there being no 
place where a landing could be made, we had 
to steadily slave away with the paddle ; and after 
nearly thirty hours of almost uninterrupted 
labour, we reached the mouth of the river we 
had left. The wind being partly off the land, 
and the surf running, of course, with us, we 
came through quite dry, and were delighted to 
stretch our aching backs and arms, and to cam 
at night in the then, to us, luxurious though flea 
haunted rancherie, instead of on the damp floor. 
ing of a rolling canoe. 

As the skins are only worth from twelve to 
fourteen dollars each, it will easily be seen that 
the trip was not a great financial success ; but 
for any lover of nature, a similar voyage along 
this beautiful and almost untrodden coast, with 
the great snow-capped mountain rising over the 
coast ranges, its lonely, dense forests, and 
wonderful deep fiords, seen under the almost 
unchanging blue sky, would form an experience 
not to be forgotten in a lifetime. 


IN HOSPITAL. 


In the long night-time, when the ward was chill 
And drear with sleeping faces thin and white, 
One lay in wakeful silence, wan and still, 
And waited for the light. 


And as he lay and waited for the morn, 
And peered about the dim, familiar room, 

The door into that glimmering place forlorn 
Opened, and some one entered through the gloom— 


A shadowy Shape that filled him with a vast 
Vague fear ; it came in silence and alone ; 
Mutely it glanced from bed to bed, and passed, 

But paused beside his own— 


Paused, and looked down, and all his terrors fled; 
He grew as quiet and as restful now 

As if his mother stooped beside the bed 
And laid her cool hand on his fevered brow. 


And looking up into its eyes but seemed 
Like looking into hers that loved him so ; 
He heard old voices speak, as if he dreamed, 
Of things of long ago. 


And ‘ What art thou?’ he asked the Shadow then, 
‘Who comest so like memory old and dear, 
That I, who feared thy coming, loved thee when 
I saw thine eyes and felt thy presence near ?’ 


Then, in the hush, an answering whisper saith — 
(His child it was that answered, or his wife, 
Loved and long lost)—‘ This is that Angel, Death, 

Whose name in heaven is Life.’ 


And when the night was gone, and morning shed 
A sunny glory into all the place, 
They came and put the screen about his bed, 
And wo.:dered at the smile upon his face. 
A. Sr J, Apcocg. 
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seal had time to see us, two bullets—one in his 
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